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Kodak reports to laboratories on: 


identifying multicarbide phases by color photomicrography...reproducing pictures 
on a photocopying machine...some things you can do with oxidized cellulose 


Metallography in color 


Meet Mr. Foster. Charles S. Foster 
is Our ace photomicrographer. Char- 
lie’s function with us is to dole out 
individualized advice on how most 
expeditiously to get where you want 
to go with a photomicrographic o1 
metallographic undertaking. 

A year or two ago the chief met- 
allographer in the Powder Metals 
Research Department at Firth Ster 
ling Inc. in Pittsburgh thought he 
would ask Mr. Foster for a little 
heip on the problem of identifying 
constituents and phases in multicar- 
bide mixtures through photomicrog 
raphy in color. Steel carried a short 
illustrated article on the results. It 
may turn out to be something of a 
landmark in metallography 

The technique is heat-tinting at 
900 F for 5 minutes after careful 
polishing and electrolytic etching in 
5°, sodium carbonate. The various 
phases assume characteristic colors: 
grey for tungsten carbide grains, 
yellow for tantalum carbide, tan for 
the solution areas of tungsten car- 
bide plus titanium carbide, deep 
purple for the eta phase formed by 
carbon deficiency, blue for the co- 
balt matrix, and so on. Though Mr 
Foster is no metallurgist, he did 
prove helpful on the important mat- 
ters of illumination and filtering to 
record these color nuances repro- 
ducibly on Kodak Ektachrome Film, 
Daylight Type. 

Bulking large in making the proj- 
ect practical was the fact that this 
film can be processed on the spot to 
judge the results. 

+ Perhaps life is not really that sim- 
ple, but we like to think that in su- 
perior creep properties, better serv- 


ice in jet engine blades, etc., Firth 


Sterling products are now or soon 
will be reflecting the knowledge 
gained through heat-tinting. 

Mr. Foster will be most happy to send 
vou a reprint of the Steel article if vou 
want to see color reproductions of Firth 
Sterling's heat-tinted carbides at 1500 
diameters, Also, if you have problems of 
your own in photography through the 
microscope, don’t hesitate to write him 
about them. His address: Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Industrial Photographic 
Division, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Predotted 


rhe trouble with drawing reproduc- 
tion materials is that they do not 
give intermediate densities. They 
just cannot handle the gradations of 
light and darkness that make up 
what everybody thinks of as a “‘pho- 
tograph.” 

Let us, then, solve this problem 
just as printers do with ink. Let us 
break up a picture into tiny dots, 
all of the same density but of vary- 
ing size. But, instead of using a 
great big process camera with trick 
stops in the lens and ruled glass 
screen placed just so many thou- 
sandths of an inch in front of the 
film, let’s just use an ordinary cam- 
era to copy your picture on some 
all-or-none film that has a dot struc- 
ture pre-exposed into it at the fac- 
tory. Make a negative that way; 
combine it with any drawn, printed, 
or written material you want; and 
make your photocopies of the whole 
thing as a unit. 

Very well, you may ask, but where 
can you get such factory-predotted film ? 
inswer: from your favorite Kodak 
Graphic Arts Dealer. If you don't be- 
lieve it, call him up right now and ask 
him to rush you out a box of his brand- 
new Kodalith Autoscreen Ortho Film 
If his name escapes you, write Eastman 


Kodak Company, Graphic Arts Division, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Slightly degenerated cotton 


Instead of oxidizing cellulose as 
man has done from time immemo- 
rial to take the chill out of his bones, 
cook his dinner, and dispel his 
gloom, we have a trick of oxidizing 
it only to a 10% to 22% carboxyl 
level. This we do by treatment with 
nitrogen dioxide. The product, 


This is one of a series of reports on the many products 
and services with which the Eastman Kodak Company and 
its divisions are ... serving laboratories everywhere 


called, surprisingly enough, “oxi- 
dized cellulose,’ locks like this 


It has the appearance and even 
some of the strength of ordinary 
cotton, along with some rather ex- 
traordinary properties. The most re- 
cent of these to come to light is its 
use in the diagnosis of congenital 
hyperplasia (enlargement) of the ad 
renal gland in children. This comes 
about from the remarkable affinity 
of oxidized cellulose for ACTH, 
which it absorbs quantitatively 
ACTH is not detectable in the blood 
of normal children but does appear 
where this affliction exists. After 
cortisone treatment, no ACTH is 
detectable. 

rhis is not the debut of the stuff 
as a tool in the healing art. Its first 
flush of prominence a few years ago 
was based on the surgically useful 
fact that it has the physical attri- 
butes of cotton gauze, yet is wholly 
absorbed in the blood stream after 
fulfilling its mechanical function 

Aside from its medical use, oxi 
dized cellulose is an ion exchange 
medium, plucking cations out of 
aqueous solution to form metallic 
salts of cellulose. Plain cotton as far 
as the eye can see and the finger can 
feel, it bewitchedly vanishes into so 
lution when popped into a 2°% so 
dium hydroxide solution. When 
kept dry and cold, however, it sur- 
vives indefinitely without change 

Trimming the cellulose chains with It 
to 22 percent of carboxyls drives the 
price of cotton up to $62.25 per pound 
FOB Kingsport, Tenn. If you can cd 
velop some decent volume of demand for 
it, we'll probably drop the price. For the 
cold facts, write Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., Chemical Division, Kir 
port, Tenn. (Subsidiary of Eastman Ko 
dak Company.) 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice 
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Smaller Chocolate Bar 


Crisis in chocolate supply as well as in coffee faces the 


U. S., although for different causes. 


Virus disease and mo- 


nopoly are blamed for the shrinking nickel bar. 


> THI 


tion 


NATION faces a chocolate situa 
somewhat like the coffee crisis. Mo 
nopoly and a virus have been blamed for 
the shrinking nickel chocolate bar. Flavor 
of the chocolate also has been shrinking, 
but for a different 

Basic cause of the 
crop of cacao coupled with rising world de 
As a result the price of cacao, or 


cause 


smaller bar is a poor 


mand. 
which chocolate is made 
1 in the last year. 


cocoa, beans fror 
has almost double 

The Association of ¢ 
Manufacturers of the United 
charged that marketing boards in 
cocoa producing countries have used “cartel 
like or monopolistic” selling policies to 
make the artificially high. 

Repres¢ ntatl of the Gold Coast, a Brit- 
ish African colony markets all its 
cocoa through a single board, put the blame 
hort crop on a virus disease of 

Ordinarily, the Gold Coast sup 
world’s demand for 


ocoa and Chocolate 
States has 
some 


price 
Ww hic h 


for their 
cocoa trees 
plies about 40 of the 
cocoa beans 

Swollen shoot virus disease has cut pro 
duction in some Gold Coast areas by as 
much as three-quarters. The only way of 
combating the disease is to destroy an in 
fected tree immediately after the disease is 
noted. The colonial government pays the 
farmers for the destroyed trees. 

The spread by mealybugs 
which feed on tree sap. An estimated 10°/ 
or more of the trees in the Gold Coast are 
iffected by the disease. 

An additional problem plaguing choco 
late manufacturers is the long-term gradual 
te flavor. Some people 
years that “chocolate 


They 


ciseas¢ is 


decline in choco 


have been 


doesn’t taste as oe 


saying for 
xd as it used to.” 
are right. 

The change has been slow and chocolate 
manufacturers have juggled their recipes to 
hide the flavor decline, but they have about 
reached the end of the recipe rope. 

Root of this difficulty is that 
produce chocolate of 
equal nutritive se, there is only a small 
umount of beans of high quality and flavor. 
Around 1910, producing areas started aban- 
doning the trees giving the flavor beans and 
with higher yields but 


while all 


cocoa beans about 


concentrated on trees 
less flavorful beans 
So extensive has been this shift to non- 
flavor that chocolate now contains 
about 20°, of flavor beans instead of the 
70 that was once used 
Another factor has 
in preparing beans for market. Cocoa beans 
are seeds in pods on the trees. The pods 
are cut open, and the beans removed and 
vasting. If the beans are 
ure is taken in fermenta- 


cocoas 


been the lack of care 


fermented before 
immature or littl 


tion, the result is an inferior chocolate. Fer 
mentation usually for six full 
After fermentation the are dried in 
the sun. 

In recent years, chocolate manufacturers 
have joined with governments in sponsor 
ing research to bring back flavor cocoas. 
Much of this work has been done at the 
Inter-Americar Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, and at 
the experiment station run by the govern. 
ment of Ecuador. 

Manufacturers have also sent specialists 
to producing countries to help improve the 
processing of cocoa. This work has been 
done in Brazil, which normally supplies 
20°% of the world demand, second only to 
the Gold Coast. 

Efforts to develop high quality cocoa trees 
with high yields have started, but there 
It takes 
to produce its first 


lasts days 


beans 


are many difficulties in this project. 
four years for a tree 


fruit, and a tree’s quality can be tested only 


DELTA WING INTERCEPTOR—Performance details of the U. §. 
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by sampling the chocolate produced from 
its beans 

When the beans reach the factory for 
processing, they are roasted in revolving 
drums. The roasted beans are then cracked 
between rollers and the outer shell win 
nowed out. The remaining “nib” is ground 
into cocoa butter 

In an attempt to solve two problems at 
once, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recently sold some of its surplus butter to 
chocolate manufacturers to be used in ex 
tending short supplies of cocoa butter. 

Science News Letter, March 14, 1954 


MARINE BIOLOGY 
Fish Crosses Pacific 
Only to End Up on Hook 


>» AN ALBACORE with a real urge to 
travel swam 4,900 miles across the Pacific 
Ocean only to end up on a hook. The Cali 
fornia Department of Fish and Game has 
received a marking tag from Japanese fish 
ermen who caught the albacore 550 miies 
south of Tokyo. 

The fish had been tagged 324 days be 
fore the catch 18 miles south of Los An 
It covered the distance making a 
little better than 15 miles a day. The De 
partment this was the first authentic 
record of an albacore crossing the Pacific. 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


geles. 


said 


Air 


Force’s new supersonic, delta wing interceptor are still secret, but the first 

exterior photographs of the F-102 have now been made public. The one 

above shows its severely swept back wings as well at its lack of the conven- 

tional tail assembly. The predecessor of the F-102 was the experimental 
XF-92, completed in 1948. 
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‘PHYSICS 


Fantastic 


> SECURITY WRAPS have 
from a fantastic little machine de veloped 
to guide the Air Force’s supersonic planes 
and pilotless missiles automatically. 

The little machine is a gyroscope which 
resembles, in principle, the spinning string 
walking toys sold in five.and-dime stores 
Made by the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu 
lator Company, Minneapolis, Minn., the 
gyros are believed to unparalleled 
sensitivity. 

If the moon were dotted with cities, the 


ween removed 


h ive 


little gyro could measure the width of each 
city block. If a man standing in Los An 
geles could read an $ 
paper in New York, the gyro could meas 
ure the angle his eyes turned through as 
they moved from the left side to the right 
side of the front page 

Although primarily created for use in 
military automatic flight guidance system 
including bombing and gun fire control a 


or lin ivy sized new 


plications, the gyroscope already has proved 
its worth in ocean-going vessels and in 
60-ton tanks 

Described as “hundreds of times more 


accurate and sensitive than conventional 


MEDICINE 


Science News Lerrer for March 13, 1954 


Gyro Revealed 


gyros,” the new instrument can detect 
notion 3,000 times slower than the creep 
ing movement of the hour hand on a 

itch. It can read angles as small as 


36,000 of one degree of arc 

Its spinning rotor is floated in a specially 
developed oily fluid which cuts friction al 
zero. Honeywell engineers say a 
boy could coast 1,000 miles down a one 
foot-high hill if he could get the same low 
friction between sled runners and snow 


most to 


One of the secrets to the gyro’s accuracy 
is its precise speed of rotation. It is “tuned” 
igainst a highly accurate crystal oscillator 
nd is checked against the National Bu 
reau of Standards’ time signals, picked up 
on short-wave radio equipment at the 
Honeywell aeronautical laboratories. 

Initial design work on the gyro was 
done at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology under the supervision of Dr 
C. S. Draper. Honeywell 
over the developmental work five years ago 
More than 10,000 gyros have 
produced to date, although their capabili 
ties were military secrets 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


engineers took 


been mass 


Betatron Jreats Brain 


> PATIENTS WITH mental disease as 
well as those with cancer may in the 
future be helped by the 23-million-volt 
X-ray beam of the betatron at the Uni 


versity of Illinois Medical School in Chicago 
This appears from a report of work so 
far. All the work, including the brain 
cancer treatment already under way, is, 
however, still in the experimental class 
Some 30 patients with brain tumors, both 
cancerous non-cancerous, have had 
betatron treatment. Ten of the 15 with 
brain cancers have now survived for a year 


or more in relatively good condition. Con 
ventional X-ray treatment, the report points 
out, may only give a few months’ lease on 
life. 

The future prospect of using the betatron 
for some patients comes from ex 
periments on monkeys. These that 
very large doses of X-rays from the betatron 
can be used to perform a frontal lobotomy 
Frontal lobotomy, done to relieve some 
kinds of mental sickness and also to relieve 
the pain of hopeless cancer patients, has 
heretofore been a surgical procedure. Now, 
it seems, the betatron’s powerful X-rays 
might substitute for the surgeon's knife 
to make the cut into the frontal 
the brain 

Patients being treated by the betatron ar: 
under the supervision of Dr. Arthur 
Arnold, neurosurgeon, and Dr. Lewis 
Haase, radiotherapist, of the university's 
medical school. They caution that all brain 


mental 
show 


lobes of 


which are readily reached should 
be cut out surgically, and that many brain 
tumors can be treated just as well by the 
more generally available X-ray machines as 
by the betatron. 

Advantage of the betatron is that it can 
produce X-ray beams free from side-scatter, 
more penetrating and with a more uniform 
tumor dose. The betatron X-ray beam can 
be compared to a high-powered rifle, while 
conventional X-rays are like a shot 
gun, says a report from the American 
Cancer Society which is helping finance 
the University of Illinois betatron work 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


tumors 


more 


PROJECTS EXHIBITED—Lef¢ col- 
umn, beginning at top: Carolyn Mer- 
chant demonstrates models of the 
animal life found in a fresh water 
pond; Harold Ward, models of geo- 
metrical solids; Charles Stroebel, 
land formations and fossils found 
near Rochester, Minn.; Mary Jeanne 
Kreek, a study of allergies; and Mar- 
cian Hoff Jr., synthesizing liquid pe- 
troleum type hydrocarbons. 

Center column, beginning at top: 
William Cooper Jr., an inexpensive 
prism spectrograph; Armand Bru- 
mer, complex mathematical curves; 
Donald Crothers, a study of blood, 
with emphasis on anemia and leu- 


kemia; and Marguerite Burlant, a 
study of the logarithmic spirals in 
snail shells. 

Right column, beginning at top: 
Richard Fiddler, computation in sys- 
tems other than decimals; David 
Egger, a magnetron for checking the 
velocity of light; Victor Schmidt, a 
small, inexpensive planetarium pro- 
jector; and Susan Lee, crestation, or 
abnormal growth, in cactus plants. 

Invited guests viewed the exhibits 

of the 40 winners. 


——+ 
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Top Scholarship Winners 


Alan F. Haught of Bethesda, Md., is awarded the 
$2,800 grand prize of the Science Talent Search. Everett C. 
Dade of Dover, N. H., won the $2,000 scholarship. 


See Front Cover 


> A 17-YEAR-OLD Maryland high scho 
who has 


catalysts, has 


senior, probed the mysteri f 
chemical 
winner of the Talent Search 

Alan F. Haught of Bethesda-Chevy Chas: 
High School in Bethesda Md., wa 
awarded the $2.800 We tinghouse Grand 
Science Scholarship after i five-day com 
petition with 39 other science-minded high 
school seniors who gathered in Washing 
ton from 18 states and the Di trict of (lo 
lumbia to participate in the Science Talent 
Institute 

The Science Talent Search 
by Science Servics 
of America, culled the top 
er 2,000 who completed ill 


been named gra 


Sci nce 


1dministered 
Clubs 
1) science stu 


through Science 


from or" 
requirements. The 


dents 
the entrance 
were brought to Washington to take part 
in the Science Talent Institute 
pete for scholarships provided by the We 
Foundation 


ind to com 
t 
inghouse Educational 


The young Maryland scientist i | 


pictured 
on the right on the cover of this week 
Science News Lerrer 
with a 
made 
cover unstable 
chemical briefly 
during i decomposition of hydrogen perox 


He took top honor 
which, using a home 


he attempted to di 


projec t in 
spectroscope, 
fleeting, 


whether some 


compound was formed 


ide in the presence of ferric chloride or 
cupric chloride 

Alan discovered that some unknown 
product definitely is formed hydrogen 


peroxide disintegrates. Its existence is par 
ticularly when cupric chloride 
acts as the catalyst. The unknown product 


producing 


noticeable 


revealed its presence to Alan by 
a spectrograph that was different from the 
trograph 
what 


normal hydrogen peroxide spec 
Spectrographs are to the chemist 
fingerprints are to the 
The tall youth plans to attend Amberst 
will 
then hope to 
Institute of Technology 
ventually, Alan hope 


criminologist 


study rence ind 


College where h« 
engineering. He nroll at 
the Massachusetts 
for graduate work. | 


to help scientists harness the atom to peace 
time tasks 
Everett ( Dade, a 16-year-old Do 


(N., H.) High School senior, took econd 
place and won a $2,000 Westinghous 
Science Scholarship His award-winning 


project, titled “A Theorem on Continuou 


Non-Differentiable Functions of a_ Real 
Variable,” is an attempt to construct 7 

and unusual class of mathemati func 
tions. He plans to study mathematics at 


Harvard. His 


on the Screnct 


picture appears on the left 
News Letrer cover 


4) winners 


For excerpts from the winners 
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re ports, 


ee p 
Fight others received $400 scholarships 
nd the other 30 received $100 scholarships 
Prior to the announcement of the scholar 


winners, Lewis L. Strauss, chairman 
of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
told the young scientists that, for the first 
tine ince the discovery of fre, man has 
found in atomic energy a force that can 


ke or break his civilization 


He said President Eisenhower's speech 
efore the United N itions, in which he 
lled for an international pool of atomic 


products for development to peaceful pur 
poses, stopped world drift and 
moral leadership to the United States 

The AEC chief st 


such as Edison, is vanishing 


restore d 


ited that the independ 
ent scientist, 
from the research picture. This is because 


uch fundamental research now is financed 


by the federal government and, therefor 
must be directed toward ends that seem 
most likely to yield benefits 


Furthermore, advanced research in some 
held 


ment, 


requires great cash outlays for equip 
something the individual 

presumably could not afford 
National 


scientist 


defense also restricts the areas 


in which government-sponsored researchers 
Many 


can work, he said new machines 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


and instruments must be developed to tie 
America’s security 


Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


in with 


SCIENCE TALENT INSTITUTE 
SCENES — Left side, beginning at 
top: Drs. 1.1. Rabi, Laurence J. Kulp 
and Bart J. Bok examine shield used 
in radiocarbon dating, while some of 
the 40 teen-aged scientists look on; 
the three judges, Drs. Harold Edger- 
ton, Rex Buxton and Steuart Britt, 
congratulate the two top girl win- 
ners; Dr. L. 8. G. Kovasznay shows 
an “unfuzzed” picture to James E. 
Seltzer at the National Bureau of 
Standards (see SNL, March 6, p. 155); 
and Dr. Samuel G. Hibben of W est- 
inghouse holds an experimental light 
for Rep. Walter M. Mumma (R-Pa.) 
and three of the 40. 

Right side, beginning at top: the 
ten top winners with the three 
judges, and Dr. L. E. Osborne of 
Westinghouse, Lewis L. Strauss, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Watson Davis; Mr. 
Davis, Dr. Osborne and Mr. Strauss 
with the two top winners; Dr. Dean 
Cowie demonstrates the Carnegie 
I:stitution’s cyclotron; visiting the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory; and 
three former winners, Pierre Conner 
Jr., Cynthia Wyeth and Alan Gold- 

man, chat with some of the 40. 


——- 


Winners of Scholarships 


GRAND SCHOLARSHIP OF $2,800 


Haught, Alan Frederic, Bethesda, Md 

$2,000 SCHOLARSHIP AND ALTER 
NATE FOR $2,800 

Dade, Everett Clarence, Dover, N. H 

ALTERNATE FOR $2,000 

Egger, Maurice David, Bakersfield, Calif 


SCHOLARSHIPS OF $400 
Brumer, Armand, Brooklyn, N. Y 
beger, Maurice Bakersheld, Calit 


David 


Hoff, Marcian Edward, Jr., Churchville, N. ¥ 
Kreek, Mary Jeanne, Washington, D. ( 
Me it, Carolyn, Rochester, N. Y 


inion, Edward Patrick Mint 


Minne polis 


( arte Frederick, Rochester, Min 
WW Harold Nathaniel, Evanston, Ill 
ALTERNATES 

Lev Richard Ja 


ult. Rodden, Robert Jame 


SCHOLARSHIPS OF $100 


Baum, Paul Frank, New York, N. Y 

Berry, George Belmont, I: South Charl 
W.Va 

Bumby, Richard Thomas, I ih », N. ¥ 


Burlant, Marguerite, Brook ae Y 
Carragan, William Dillard, 7 N. ¥ 
Cooper, William Samuel, |] Greenwo M 
Crothers, Donald Morris, § m, Ore 

Cyprus, Joel Howard, Wichita |} Texa 
Davidson, Eric Harris, Nyack, N. Y 

Fiddler, Richard Walter, Kirkland, W 
French, Bevan Meredith, Nut N. J 
Gansz, Carol Jean, Evanston, | 

Hayward, Gary Gillette, Mi tow K 
Izzarelli, Anthony Wi Fa . ‘< 
Landisman, Laurel Sydn Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Lee, Susan Huderle, Phoenix, Ariz 

Levy, Richard Jay, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Muffler, Leroy John Patrick, Claremor ( 
Oberly, Lorraine Theresa, Allentown i 
Phillips, William, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Rodden, Robert Jame New Brunswick, N. | 
Rountree, Janet Car Evanst | 

Sandy, Frank, New York, N. Y 

Scherer, Kirby Vaughn, Jr., Evansville, I 
Schmidt, Victor Adolf, Baltimore, M 
Seltzer, James Edward, Leban Pa 

Simons, David Ralph, Sy gf 1 oOo 
Sullman, Richard Comstock, I H } 
lech, Jack Laurence, Oklahoma Cit »k 
Wolk, Coleman Peter, Westport, Con: 


Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Electric Light Bulb 
Is “Hot” Three Ways 


> ONE OF the hottest things in the el 
tric light business today is a 
bulb magnes 


coating to give a psychologi il 


new mere 
vapor that uses a 
manate 


lum ger 


warmth to its light 

Aside from psy hology, the bull ilso op 
erates at the herce temperatures of mercury 
vapor Ordinary 
ders “don't percolate” at these temperatures 
Dr. Samuel G. Hibben, director of the We 
inghouse applied lighting division, say 

Although the bulbs have been produced 
commercially just in recent months, it is ex 
pected that factory operators, street-lighting 
officials and baseball park 
will find them “hot” from an 
standpoint. The popular size consumes 400 
watts, light of it 
incandescent brother 
life expectancy 

“It offers the cheapest source of mas 
white light available today,” Dr. Hibben 
said. Since magnesium germanate fluores 
cent powder adds red to the blue-green hue 
of the mercury 
light will not look 
Uncorrected mercury vapor light produce 
a ghostly effect on human flesh 

Dr. Hibben 


not be suitable 


source fluorescent pow 


managers also 
economl 
times the 


gives three 


ind has five times the 


vapor source, people in its 


like walking corpse 


believes the new light will 
for residential use for 
intensity 


hote | 


quite 
a number of years” because of its 
used in large 


However, it may be 


kitchens 
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GERONTOLOGY 
Eat More Protein to 
Stop Withering of Age 


> FE ATING MORE protein foods might be 
the way to stop the withering that comes 
as people grow old. Even steak, however, 
loses its appetite appeal for the old folks 

This appears from a report by Dr 
Charles S. Davidson of Harvard Medical 
School Boston City Hospital, Boston, 
at a symposium on problems of gerontology 
held in New York under the auspices of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, 
Baltimore, and the National Vitamin Foun 
dation, Inc., New York 

The endocrine glands of the 
play a part in the withering and wasting 
of body tissue in aging, Dr. Davidson said 
He pointed to some evidence that not only 
the sex glands but also the adrenals, pitui 
tary and thyroid glands function at a de 
creased rate in older This may 
indirectly change body chemistry so that 
muscles and other tissues do not get enough 
protein from the food eaten to keep them 
up. But, he pointed out, the decreased 
gland functioning may be not the 
but the result of lack of protein in the bods 

Older when may 
have a considerable reduction in lean body 
mass, chiefly This 
extensive loss of protein. 


and 


body may 


persons 


cause 


persons, even obese, 


muscle represents an 


The percentage 
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f underweight persons increases with age, 
however, so that by the age of 80 almost 
half the population is underweight. 

This marked loss of flesh, of lean body 
mass, must surely,” Dr. Davidson said, “be 
iccompanied by a reduction in body protein 
content. 

Feeling lonely and unwanted and having 
no job may be one reason older persons do 
not eat an adequate diet. A second reason 
is an apparent decrease in the psychological 
reaction to protein foods which most of us 
in youth. 
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GEOLOGY 
Rare Mineral Found 
In Mexican Tin Mine 


>» A NEW mineral, probably one of the 
rarest in the earth’s crust, has been dis 
covered and described by Dr. George Swit 
zer, geologist at the Smithsonian Institution. 

Named ordonezite in honor of a Mexican 
geologist, the late Dr. Ezequiel Ordonez, 
the mineral was found in a Mexican tin 
mine. It is a combination of the elements 
zinc, antimony and oxygen in the form of 
tiny glassy-brown crystals. 

The rediscovery of an even rarer mineral, 
mosesite, in Mexico has enable geologists 
to analyze the mineral for the first time. 

Dr. William F. Foshag, head curator of 
geology, has found that mosesite is a com 
bination of mercury, nitrogen, chlorine and 
water yn a type of chemical bond never 
found in nature before. 

Mosesite was first found in Texas about 40 
years ago, but the quantity was so small 
geologists could not analyze the sample 
The rediscovery was made in a Mexican 
mercury mine. 

Dr. Foshag said that the combination of 
elements in mosesite has never been found 
in mineral form before. The nitrogen 
molecule is an ion hooked to mercury in 
1 bond unique in nature. 
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AGRICULTURE 
5-1 Orange Concentrate 
For Cloud Stability Urged 


> FUTURE CANS of frozen orange juice 
may bear the label “dilute with 
of water” instead of the usual three if re 
search on super-concentrated juice carried 
on in Pasadena, Calif., by the Department 
of Agriculture’s fruit and vegetable labora 
tory is followed up 

Chief drawback to quick adoption of the 
improved orange product is Florida’s law 
freezing the concentration at three to one. 

Less settling of the cloudy particles whose 
presence goes along with acceptable taste 
is found when the juice is evaporated to 
the more concentrated form, it is reported 
by Drs. Randall G. Rice, George J. Keller, 
R. J. McColloch and FE. A. Beavens in the 
Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemis 
ove 


five cans 
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BIOPHYSICS 
Discover Energy Need 
For Bacterial Motion 


> ONE OF the electrons 
television screen furni 
energy to keep a single | im 
for about three minutes, Dr. Ha 
Morowiltz ot the Nation Heart Institu 
Public Health Service, has figured 

In more technical terms, the 4icking 
flagellae, or tiny whips, that move bacteria 
terium at 


picture 


teri 


spend energy to move or 
the rate of about 56 electron volts per sex 
Put still another way, this is equiva 


burning two mole 


ond. 
lent to the energy from 
cules of sugar 

Dr. Morowitz’ study, rep 
(Feb. 26), was made 1 start toward pos 
sible future vledge of 
muscle, such as he irt mus 


rted in 


' , 
leads to more km 


ce. The flagellae 


| 
10 


of bacteria can be considered singl 
cule muscles. 
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GEOPHYSICS 
Suggest Tidal Forces 
Trigger Hurricanes 


triggere d DY 


> HURRICANES CAN be 
the tidal forces of the sun and 
acting on a parcel of air near th 
Dr. Charles H. Smiley stronor at 
3rown University, Providence , sug 
gests in Nature (Feb. 27) 

If this idea is right, he states, the 
be an increase in the number of hurricanes 
shortly before Sept. 23 of any year, and a 
decrease shortly after date. For the 
period from 1900 to 194 Smiley finds 
that there were 40 hur 
week of Sept 8 to 14 
week of Sept. 23 to 30 

Such a difference, he says, “might happen 
by chance once in 50 Thus, al 
though “the tidal forces are not large,” 
in the formation 


the moon 


equator, 


re should 


during the 
> during the 


times 


they could act as a trigger 
of hurricanes. 

In August of any year, he states, the 
tidal forces of the sun would 
tend to make a small parcel of air, near 
but north of the equator 
clockwise direction as vi 
As the sun 
and early September, the re; 
the strongest atmospheric tides 
found | 


moon 


August 
where 


moves south 
would be 
would fall alternately north and 
south of the equator 
The of th tv 

would, Dr. Smiley 
correspond to a natural period 
of the atmosphere, thu 


separation 
believes t 


triggering 


mense forces of a hurt 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Foresees Elimination 
Of Trichinosis in U. S. 


> THE DAY is coming when trichinosis, 
serious, painful and sometimes fatal dis 
ease from eating ul dercooked wormy pork, 
will be wiped out in the United States. It 
ult of recent action by 
sterilization by heat 


will 


come is i 
most states requiring 
of garbage intended for hog feed 

This was predicted by Dr. Benjamin 
Schwartz of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Animal Disease and Parasite Re 
Branch, Beltsville, Md., at the sec- 
conference on trichinosis in 


search 
ond national 
Chicago 

Microscopic examination of hogs to de- 
tect the trichinae that cause the disease, 
practiced in Germany and other European 
countries, would be prohibitively costly in 
the U. S., he explained. 

Aside from garbage-fed hogs, he said, 
the extent and degree of infection of farm- 
raised hogs with trichinae have been more 
or less steadily declining, and have almost 
reached the point where there is compara- 
tively little danger of humans getting sick 
trichinosis from hogs raised in the 
Jelt and elsewhere on farms. 
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Corn 


TECHNOLOGY 


Surplus Wheat Puffed 
Into Building Material 


Washington re 
construc 
material made from expanded and 
compressed wheat It is strong, light, 
weatherproof and insulating, and should 
sell for about 60 to 70 of competitive 
products of properties. 

The puffed wheat 
with metal, wood or plastic, 
what like present construction 
made from sugar cane, bagasse, wood chips, 


>» STANLEY F. REED, 
i 


search scientist, has developed a 


tion 


similar 
can be faced 
looking some- 
materials 


be yard 


paper, resin foam and plaster 

Developed in response to a challenge 
from Carl Wilken, agricultural economist 
with the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Defense Production, Mr. Reed's wheat 
product is considered by him to be a 
demonstration that almost any problem can 
be solved if enough brains and 
incentive are applied to it. Only a frac- 
tion of the money expended in supporting 
farm products with resulting surpluses 
would that should give a 
solution, he contended. Raw material for 
wheat board costs only four cents a pound. 

Something like a billion and a half bush- 
els of surplus will be existing in the 
United States and in 
estimated. 


money, 


allow research 


ida this year, it was 
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Whole wheat is expanded by heat, 
bonded with plastics, compressed to about 
a quarter of its volume under about 300 
degrees Fahrenheit heat, to form the board 
material. Chemicals are added to make it 
proof against rodents and termites. Thus, 
in case of famine it will not be possible 
to eat the walls of houses that have been 
built of wheat board. 

How the process will be commercialized 
has not yet been determined. Reed Labora- 
tories made the demonstration of research 
application. Members of Congress are now 
being consulted for advice on how to pro 
ceed with the development. 

Wheat board can be used as a structural 
material in airplanes, various structures that 
now use other similar to wall 
board and plywood. 
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BIOLOGY 
Tailless Bull, Cow Have 
Calf Complete With Tail 


> THE MATING of a tailless cow and a 
tailless bull at the Ohio Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Wooster, produced an 
apparently normal calf complete with a nat 
ural means of switching flies. 

The Central Ohio Breeding Association 
sent the tailless cattle to the Station for mat 
ing and observation. The tailless trait in 
cattle is considered undesirable by dairy 
men. 

The calf proves that tailless 
capable of having normal offspring. There 
is always the possibility, however, that the 
trait may show up in future generations 

L. O. Gilmore, associate chairman of the 
Station’s dairy science department, pointed 
out that more matings will be necessary to 
show that inheritance has a role in produc 
ing the tailless abnormality 
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ENTOMOLOGY 
Slave Traders Carried 
Chigger Pest to Africa 


> THE AFRICAN slave trade is credited 
with introducing to that continent one of 
the most irritating of native Western 
Hemisphere pests, the chigger or jigger. 

Prof. M. D. W. Jeffreys of the University 
of Witwatersrand, Union of South Africa, 
has reported that the little burrowing in 
sect has spread over much of Africa, caus 
ing suffering and even loss of limb and 
life among the natives. 

A tiny flea-like insect, the chigger is a 
parasite on all warm-blooded animals, in 
cluding man. It digs into the skin of its 
victim,.a tactic for which it may have 
been tagged with its scientific name Pulex 
penetrans 

The usually accepted dates for the intro 
duction of the chigger in Africa are 1855 
and 1872. Prof. Jeffreys, however, has 
found evidence for its presence as early 
as 1678. 
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GERONTOLOGY 
End of Growing Marks 
Start of Growing Old 


> WHEN TEEN-AGED boys and girls 
stop growing, they are beginning to age. 
Or, as Dr. A. I. Lansing of Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, 
puts it, 

“Aging begins when growth stops.” 

He proposed this as a general rule in a 
report to the symposium on problems of 
gerontology held in New York under the 
sponsorship of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene, Baltimore, and the National Vita 
min Foundation, Inc., New York 

The age ot the mother conditions the 
longevity of the offspring. The greater the 
age of the mother, the shorter is the life 
of the offspring. 

These findings reported by Dr. Lansing 
were made on rotifers, minute forms of ani 
mal life found in pond water. He believes, 
however, that the rotifer findings apply to 
all forms of animal life. 

The transition from youth to the process 
of growing old is “very abrupt,” Dr 
Lansing reported. 

A major mistake in many studies of the 
aging process has been to compare adults 
with very old, or senile, persons, he 
charged. Such comparisons only bring out 
differences between degrees of senility. To 
find how a young person differs from an 
old one, he advises comparisons 
adolescents and young adults 
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MEDICINE 
Deafness From Tumor 
Or Parathyroid Glands 


> AN “UNUSUAL” cause of deafness, 
tumor of the parathyroid glands, is re 
ported by Dr. J. A. Simpson of the Univer 
sity of Glasgow in the British Medical 
Journal (Feb. 26). 

The parathyroid glands are situated in 
the neck close to the thyroid gland. There 
are four of them, each weighing about two 
grains. They have an important influence 
on the body's handling of calcium and 
phosphorus, and play an important part in 
keeping the nervous system in a state of 
hest irritability, or excitability, for respond 
ing to stimuli 

Increased calcium in the environment of 
a nerve will lower its excitability. If this 
happens to the nerve of hearing, the effect 
would be to decrease the apparent intensity 
of sound. 

Overactivity of the parathyroid glands 
due to a tumor would increase the calcium 
in the blood and, around 
nerves such as the nerve of hearing. This, 
Dr. Simpson thinks, is the explanation for 
the nerve deafness in cases of parathyroid 
tumor. This reversible. 
Removal of the tumor in three cases he re 
ported was followed by return of normal 
hearing. 


presumably, 


nerve deafness is 
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Laminated Baseball Bats 


Dwindling hickory and ash forests threaten national 


pastime. 
pense. 


By HELEN M. DAVIS 


> A HICKORY stick no longer strikes the 
tune for the three R's at school, but it is de 
cidedly in the center of ithleti 
The basebail bat, symbol of the great 
American gfme, is not what it used to be 
It used to be a hickory stick, if 
was wanted, or, if a lighter one was desi 
mace of ish The supply ot 
hickory trees 18 getting 


things in 


i heavy bat 


able, it was 
suitable ash and 
very 
done. 

High density 
trees makes the 
national pastime uses 


scarce Something will 


wood from young 


igorou 
most resilient Dats ] 
up millions of bats 
year, however, and the production of ne 
trees has not kept up with their consump 
tion. 

There is still a lot of old grow 
around, but a solid hickory bat 
and the 


th hickor 
veighs 

batter gets distan 
bat Ash of any ge, the 
upply 


ounces, mor 
with 
favorite material, 16 In short 

The solution, in which bas 


a lighter 


eball magnate 
manufacturers have the « 
tion of the U. S. Department of 
ture’s Forest Products | 
son, Wis., is to stretch the 
able wood 


and bat oopera 
Agricul 
Madi 


upply of it 


iboratory it 


Laminated Bat Adopted 


laminated bat The in 


h indle, Is 


take 


The result is the 
side, extending down into the 
strong, tough hickory, which wil 
shock The 
splinter when it strikes 
blow. Th glued 
the new resin glues that are stronger 
the wood itself 

Conventional 
enough. Whether the younger players 
they come along pack a bigger wallop than 
! old tn 
today 


outside is ash, which will no 


the ll a glancing 
together with 


parts are 


bats are just not strong 


the old-time giants did, or whethe 
trees were than those cut 
the fact is that bats break at 

to the men who pay the bills. Their cost i 
now ahead of that of the baseball 
including those swiped by sentiment 

A team may start with 12 nev 


tougher 
1 rate alarming 


even 
il fan 
bats ind con 
if it has one good one left, 


How can 


Laboratory 


sider itself luck: 
after only one day's play 
tists of the Products 
help? 


The experts on kinds of wood and thei: 


scien 


Forest 


sources had first to acquire know-how 
making bats They studied the vel city of 
a struck ball that the 


gravity of a it the 


determined 
center of bat, to give 
right heft, must be hes from 


They 


Broken bats are largest ball team equipment ex- 
Stronger bats result from lamination. 


studied the forces revealed 
the types of break They considered 

from the lewpoint how 

way 1 baseball bat « in be 


the end. They 
theoretic il many 
sliced, and with 
vhat re sults. 
was, of course, 


r 
Dats 


prejudice against 


laminated Umpires were 


fraid that sliced bats might be loaded ill 


gal \ But the scientists pointed out that 


putting a slug of lead into the shaft would 


certainly not make the bat any lighter, and 


rh 


it possible loading would be easy to de 


tect. Soaring costs and actual scarcity of 


uitable wood finally led to acceptance of 
eV type of bat for games 
baseball has come to the 


m ike 


college 
just 
laminated bats legal for 


fessional 
leci ion to 
ganized baseball leagues, both major and 
Such being offered by 
manufacturers for the present season, and 
players the opportunity to try them 


out. Next October may see the first use of 


ninor bats are 


h ive 


the modernized slugging sticks in World 
Series play 

rhe scientists, with their interest aroused, 
re now they cannot 


7 he y 


trying to se whether 


ke a better bat than a tree can 


SPLIT BATS — Coach “Dynamite” 
Mansfield of the University of Wis- 
consin tearfully shows George Heck 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Ul. S. Forest Service, the pile of bats 
bis baseball team has used up. 


ire studying the grain 
whether 
that the edges do not « 
progress. They believe 
bat, with the center box 
ter than a three-piece 
structed more like a sandw 
The problem for the 
riculture 
than baseball. 


laminations 


scientists ext 
These ex 
in eye on all the major 

ire cut 


Ax Handle Problem 


Changing forests can 
expected crisis in any in 
ittached to a particul 
ax handles ha 


The 


handles is growing short 


stance, 
of white wood 
ibundant supply of wood 
just as good handles 
sider ible persuasion I I 
hand] 


like the one grandpapy 


in ax with a red 
clearing for the old ho 

Close to the probler 
baseball bat is the int 
nated bowling pins 

In days of plenty, perl 
of Rip Van Winklk 
thought nothing of 
the hearts of sturdy oaks 
ern duckpins came to 
machinery, it was disco 
of a 
old-fashioned 


tree goes into on 
carpenter 


Today tl 


economical things to ce 


for hire wood, 


Again the government 
conserve America’s for 


wiser use of more part 


Plywood’s Strength 


famili il 


wood | 


Lamination is 
which 1 layer of 
surface of a revolving 
then spread out flat and 
layers turned cross-wis« 
runs at right 


each layer 


the layers above and 
dried under pressure, 1 
tions of the grain strengt 
finished plywood and m 
is becoming more popul 
walls and surfaces 
Laminated materials 

ilso as structural membe« 


Not 


houses hav 


one piece. only 


rafters for 


layers of 
but curved shapes hav 
irches in | 


formed of 
us¢ d as mart 


toriums, churche , 








low pace free from pillars 


satisfactory 


where a large f 

is desirable The strength is 
vad trestles The degree 
built into lami 
allows boats to keep 
yet have greater 
than hulls 


for som 
of curvature 
nated 


that can be 
structures even 


their streamlined outlines, 


strength and _ stiffness 
mechanically joined 


Success of lar 


similar 


ninated structures depends 


largely upon the glue used to join the sec 
tions. Many new types of glue have been 
developed by modern chemists to supple 
ment the old 


the woodworker can 


fish and animal glues, so that 


now choose from a 


number of bonding materials. 

made from waste milk prod 

used to hold plywood 
ral kinds of new ad 
resins, allied to plas 


Casein glue, 
ucts, is general] 
sheets together. S« 
hesives are made fr 
tics In Compositior 

Studies of ¢ types of glue 


these 
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were undertaken by the Forest Products 
Laboratory during World War II. The 
armed services wanted to determine which 
types would hold up best in the kinds of 
joints usually used in making boxes and 
furniture. Packaging for the tropics was 
the immediate problem, as the extreme heat 
and humidity of tropical conditions is hard 
on glued furniture. 

Variations in durability of glued joints 
were found, depending on how the pieces 
of wood were put together. Side-grain to 
side-grain joints are those used for lami- 
nated construction. These joints stood up 
better in all the tests than the side-to-end 
joining used to put furniture together. A 
synthetic phenol-resorcinol-resin type of 
glue gave the best durability, under condi 
tions far more rugged than those found on 
any baseball diamond. 
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Tornado Warnings 


> LIVES CAN 
ige minimized if local 
up a tornado wv irning 


At the 


wide area 


ed and property dam 
communities set 
system. 
tornado forecasts 
such as a Midwestern 
state, warning that tv may occur, but 
Weather Bureau experts are not yet able to 
pinpoint the exact time and place they will 
trike 
A tornado iT 
funnel shaped che 
earth from the base of a 
In addition to 


present time, 
ver a 
isters 


spotted as a spinning, 
id extending toward the 
thundercloud. 
warning system, 
commun 
radar obtained 
ireau to keep a vigilant 
(See SNL, Feb. 13, 
can be modified, for 
skies for torna 
This is $50, 


local 
visual reports to police, 
ties can use outdated 
from the Weather B 
watch for the twisters 
p. 106.) These set 
$10,000, to scan the 
does within a 200-mile 
000 less than a new one 
Over a 


such as 
sets 


ibout 
radius 

costs 
dozen Texas are 
uch a tornado-warning system, 
money 


communities 


part of 


now |} 


having raised on their own the 


ocaal to modify the radar sets 
work like this: 

will alert 
likely to 
which 
When 
the bright picture that thunder 
spotted on the radar screen, the 
try to find out directly 
what kind of storm 


The network 
We ither Bur 
that ha on 
derstorms, 


forecasters 


reas litions most 


from 
times spaw ned 


produc ere 
tornadoes art 
| means a 
torm 15S 
weather observer wi 
from the community 
is hitting the area 
Knowing that 


weatherman can { 


tornado exists, the 
it the path it will follow, 
it will hit a particular 
warning to resi 
path should give them 
to take proper precautions 
ifety rules have been sug 


pinpointing the time 
city An ad 
dents in the twister’s 


town or ince 
chance 
rhe following 

Weat 

time permits, go to a 
lerground 
country, 


gested by Bureau 
1. When 


celler, cave or 


2. It 


experts 
tornado 
excavation. 
move at 


you art ypen 


If there 
nearest 


right angles to the tornado’s path 
is no time to escape, lie flat in the 
depression such as a ditch or ravine 
In a home, the southwest 
the lowest floor or of the basement offers the 
greatest safety. If you are in a city or town, 
seck inside shelter, preferably in a 
reinforced building. Stay away from 


dows 


corner of 


steel 
win 
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Coal-Burning Turbine 
May Challenge Diesels 


> A MGILI 


vented 


University professor has in 
1 coal-burning gas turbine 
which he believes will challenge the oil 
burning diesel’s favor with railroad men 
By pulling a train four times as far for a 
given amount of coal, i 
outclass its steam-powered ancestors. 

At a recent unveiling of the experimental 
model, Prof. Donald L. Mordell told high 
ranking Canadian government and railroad 
ofhcials that his engine is more economical, 
more compact and more powerful than its 
diesel counterpart. 

It burns all grades of coal, 
grades that steam engines cannot use. It 
extracts 20°/, to 24° of the thermal energy 
from coal in contrast to the 
six percent figure. It gets around one engi 
neering “bug” that has plagued previous 
engines of this sort through use of a new 
operating cycle which permits only clean 
aw to drive the turbine blades. Formerly, 
coal-ash damage to these blades. was 
siderable. 

Prof. Mordell and his research team in 
Montreal developed the engine under spon 
sorship of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys and with a $300,000 
grant from the government. 
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MINERALOGY 
New Golden-Brown Gem 
Stone Found in Ceylon 


> A NEW golden-brown, flashing gem 
found in Ceylon has been identified 
by mineralogists of the British Museum in 
London and the Smithsonian Institution 
The gem has been named sinhalite. Dr 
George S. Switzer, Smithsonian mineralo 
gist, said the mineral has been used in the 
trade for years but was confused 
with another rare semi-precious gem 
peridot. Sinhalite and peridot are practi 
lly indistinguishable on surface examina 
tion, but their mineral composition is differ 
Sinhalite is a magnesium-aluminum 
oron combination. 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
Would Speed Research 
By Security Rule Change 


> CRIPPLING 


fense research 
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proj 

ind the research corr 
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der investigation 
This suggestion is ce 
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STS Winners Reports 


HAUGHT WRITES 


‘l. Introduction 

“I was attracted to the study of catalysis, 
particularly intermediate products in cata- 
lytic reactions, because it is one of the most 
controversial and least understood areas in 
the field of chemistry. Scientists disagree 
as to the mechanism of catalysis. Some 
hold the theory that intermediate products 
wre formed by the catalyst, while orhers be 
lieve that the catalyst not enter into 
rely lowers the energy 
)} activation oj the reactants. 

“By spectrograf Ar 
to determine 


does 


the reaction but me 


1 am seeking 
intermediate prod- 
ucts are formed during catalytic reactions. 

“Spectrographic analysis, because of its 
sensitivity and the fact that unlike other 
methods it permits analysis of a reaction in 
process without disturbing the reaction, af 


means, 


whether 


fords one of the most valuable means of 
studying catalysis. A search of the A.S.T.M. 
Indexes to the Literature on Spectrochemi- 
al Analysis for the period 1920 to 1945 in- 
however, disclosed little reported 
research on this subject.” 
DADE WRITES 
“Introduction 

“lt is well known from the study of ele- 
mentary differential calculus that a differ. 
entiable function of one variable is also 
continuous. There are also several simple 
¢ ramples of functions continuous and non- 
differentiable at a point. For example, 
f(a)=x sin(1/x) at x=O or f(x)=|x| at 
the same point. However, the construction 
of a function that 1s continuous and non- 
differentiable closed interval is a@ 
more difficult task. In fact, the existence 
of such functions was not settled until 
1875 Weierstrass’ proof for one of 
them was published. After this, several 
others were found, and even some general 
such as this one, were proved. 
One of these functions 1s associated with 
the name of Van der Waerden. It is a spe- 
clal Case o} the theorem that joltiou 5,u hich 
subscript 2M)=1, M 


clusive, 
spectrography 


over 7 
when 


theorems 


arises when we set M 
(sudscript 2V+1 7 
“The theorem is, a origi 


ial There 1s a theorem by Knopp, given 
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in Hobson, The Theory of Functions of a 
Real Variable, v. 2, p. 407, of slightly dif- 
ferent generality which includes some, but 
not all, of the cases covered by this proof.” 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


AERONAUTICS 


Air Industry 


> DESPITE TALK of a _ business 
sion, the aircraft industry “still has every- 
thing up but the mains'l,” and that, the Air- 
craft Industries Association reports, is re 
served for war emergencies. 

Post-World War II employment hit a 
peak in December, 1953, when an estimated 
750,000 workers supplied the brains and 
brawn to meet America’s aviation require- 
ments. But Adm. DeWitt C. Ramsey, presi 
dent of AIA, has predicted that employment 
will begin dropping gradually in April. 
This is because the industry has nearly 
completed its expansion. 

As production approaches a maintenance 
level, aircraft output will drop from about 
1,000 to 500 military planes a month. Since 
military planes represent about 90% of the 
industry's business, employment also is ex- 
pected to drop to about 700,000 by the close 
of December, he estimates. 

The aircraft business, second only to the 
automobile industry as a manufacturing 
employer, has always had a stop-and-go, 
peak-and-valley, feast-and-famine character 
through its 50 years of existence. To pre- 
vent a drastic shutdown after the Korean 
armistice, the industry began alerting Con- 
gress, the Department of Defense and the 
public to the need for long-range procure- 
ment policies and programming. 

Admiral Ramsey reports that “high mili- 
tary officials and Congressional leaders, re- 
calling the mistakes of the past, have gone 
on record in favor of such policy and pro- 
gramming, yet specific action to accomplish 
this objective remains to be taken.” 

As blocked out by the AIA president, 
such programming should include 

A strong research program; a sufficiently 
broad production base within the industry 
to permit rapid expansion in an emergency; 
a rate of production sufficient to maintain 
an important nucleus of engineering and 
production teams and to provide the armed 
services with the newest weapons, and a 
financially strong private aircraft industry. 

U. S. aircraft production in 1953 touched 
16,200 which was far below the World 
War II peak when the industry's “mains’!” 
was up. In 1944, the all-time high of 96, 
318 aircraft was attained. 

In addition to developing a program to 
ward off atrophy, the aircraft industry is 
secking a way to stimulate interest in the 
aeronautical sciences among America’s 
youth. As one AIA spokesman put it: 


reces 





® RADIO 


Saturday, March 20, 1954, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EST 
“Adventures in Science” with Watson Davis, 
director of Science Service, over the CBS Radio 
Network. Check your local CBS station. 
Walde E. Smith, executive secretary, American 
Geophysical Union, will discuss “Sciences of the 
Earth.” 





till Booms 


“The greatest long-range manpower prob 
lem of the aircraft industry is the acute 
shortage of qualified engineers and scien 
tists. Today, one in 11 aircraft employees 
is an engineer. This proportion grows larger 
constantly as the need for research ac 
celerates and increasingly complex military 
aircraft requires greater numbers of engi 
neering man-hours. 

“With requirements mounting, an alarm 
ing factor in the engineering picture ts 
the prospective decline in the rate of gradu 
ating engineering students. In 1949, for 
example, 47,000 engineers were graduated 
from the nation’s engineering schools. In 
1954, less than one-half of this number 
are expected to be graduated.” 

The industry attacked this problem in 
1953. It produced two teacher-prepared 
textbooks for use in elementary schools 
‘Look to the Sky” promptly drew thou 
sands of orders (see SNL, Oct. 31, 1953, 
p. 286). The ATA reports that the second 
book, “Jets,” is now being distributed. 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Dirt Clings to Nylon 
Rough Edges and Seams 


> SOIL PARTICLES cling to nylon rough 
edges with 
that cleaning the fabric 
cult. Since nylon fibers have 
surface, 
make cle ining the body of an 
difficult 

Research in the Home 
search Branch of the U. §S 
Agriculture has shown, however, 
dirt partic les that collect at 
and scams can be almost impossible to get 
out. The particles appear to be held to the 
fiber by a kind of 

The recommended pracuce Is to soak the 
water containing a non-precip 
tating water softener before washing. This 
loosens the soil Since several of 
the new synthetic fibers have this quality of 
attracting soil particles, 
studying the problem 

Yellowed nylon can be 
with sodium perborate or with a very weak 
chlorine bleach The Home Economics 
Branch recommends that white nylon never 


determination 
diff 
1 smooth, hard 


and scatti such 


becomes very 


dirt does not penetrate the fiber to 
vion garment 


Economics 

Department ot 
that the 
the rough edges 


attraction 
garment in 
somew hat 
manufacturers are 


white bleached 


be washed with other colored fabrics 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


AERONAUTICS 
Rockets Rescue Plane 
In Tailspin Tests 


> ROCKETS MOUNTED on the unswept 
wings of a training plane have successfully 
rescued the craft in tailspin tests 

Sanger M. Burk Jr. and Frederick M 
Healy, both of Langley Aeronautical Lab 
oratory at Langley Field, Va., reported to 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics that the of a test in 
volving an actual plane matched 
wind tunnel tests \ 
in the 


results 
closely 
those of scale model 
of the trainer 

If these findings are 
spin-demonstrate military 
ing acceptance tests may be in a safer 


than 


was used indoor tests 


used, pilots who 


new planes dur 
spot 
ever before Until now, parachutes 
have attached to the wing or 
tail to rescue the craft in emergencies 


Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 
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Hepatica 


» IF YOU look sharp as you make your 
way about the you may see the 
hepatica in flower. It is the earliest of the 
common woodland plants. 


woods, 


The flowers are white, pink or bluish 
They stand in fresh contrast to the tough 
winter-purpled leaves of the previous sea 
son’s growth, 

The striking feature of this earliest of 
spring harbingers is the characteristically 
shaped leaves. Long ago it was noticed 
that the three-lobed leaves are suggestive 
of small livers. Hence the name “hepatica,” 
which means liver-like. 

Hepatica is an evergreen that is found 
frequently in association with pines, 
spruces, and cedars. It is usually found in 
shady spots standing in a rich well-drained 
loamy soil. It has a thickish hairy 
ind the foliage lasts from one season to the 
next 


stem 


The liver-shaped leaves do not wither 
and die. Instead they seem to weather the 
cold in much the same way a boy’s lips do 
when he swims in the creek too long: that 
is, they take on a purplish cast. It is usually 
easy for this reason to distinguish between 
this spring’s leaves and Jast summer's. The 
newer leaves are not only smaller, they are 
ilso greener. 

Following the ancient doctrine 
plant or plant part that looked like an ani 
mal or animal organ was supposed to be 
good for the ailments of that organ, medi 
cal men of bygone days make 
pungent brews and potions little 
hepatica plant which were treat 
liver ailments 

Because of its early 
ince, some gardeners 
borders, or in a rockery 
on the north or east slope. It is very easy 
to propagate by dividing the roots. This 
method is favored over seed propagation, 
because with seed you have to wait until 
next season for flowering. 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 
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ELECTRONICS 
New Tube Designs Ease 
Radio-Gear Maintenance 


> THE TROUBLE-FREE life of airborne 
and radar is being extended through 
vorked out at 


firm 


radio 
tube designs 
Radio, Inc i 
in the District of Columbia 
to the Navy 
Akin to the 


new vacuum 
Aeronautical research 
under contract 
radio or tele 
vision these form the 
heart of the specialized that 
guide commercial and military planes on 
their flights, and that aim antiaircraft guns 
at enemy planes 

Commercial 
frail to withstand the gaff of service in the 


tubes in home 


sets, vacuum tubes 


equipment 


tubes were found to be too 


skies and rough handling by ground crews, 
an ARINC study 
After analyzing 88,500 tube failures, the 
gro’ p worked out 
tions and arranged for 
tion of the experimental 
14,000 of these 
service and were found 
times longer than their commercial brothers 
Science News Letter, March '3, 1954 


—Questions— 


BIOPHYSICS—How much energy does a bac 
terium use to move for three minutes? p. 168 
oo. 
ENTOMOLOGY—When and 
chigger introduced into Africa? p. 169 
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revealed 


research new specifica 


small-scale produc 
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were checked 

last two to four 


new tubes 
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start 


GERONTOLOGY—When 
gtowing old? p. 169 


does a person 


MEDICINE—How could a betatron help those 
with mental disease? p. 164 


ry 
=) 


TECHNOLOGY—What is a 
tion to the wheat surplus problem? 


suggested solu- 
p. 169 
What new type of baseball! bats are now be 
ing tested? p. 170 
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things with their ancient skills? Best of let’s set out on our shopping trip! You 
all—wouldn’t you like to make your home may join on the 3 months plan (3 con- 
a “show place” with the exciting gifts secutive shipments for $7.00), the 6 months 
you’ve purchased—for about $2.00 each? plan (6 consecutive shipments for $12.00) 
? “ or the 12 months plan (12 consecutive 
A Thrilling Surprise Each Month shipments for $22.00). When your gift 
To introduce you to the thrills and en- packages begin arriving, covered with 
joyment of shopping abroad, let us send fascinating stamps from distant lands, 
you this beautiful Black Forest Clock you'll be delighted you joined the Club! 
without charge! Then, as a member of the However, if you become displeased in any 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club, each way, simply resign membership and your 
month you will receive a surprise package unused payment will be refunded. Further- 
sent to you direct from a different foreign more, if you are not delighted with the 
country — and with it will come a colorful first selection sent to your home, keep it, 
brochure telling all about your gift! — \ as well as the pendulum clock 
When you actually see the articles you and receive a full refund. Mail 
receive for about $2.00 each, you'll wonder g ~—coupon now while these gift 
how the Club can offer such tremendous my clocks from West Germany are 
bargains even from abroad! The secret, of a i » being offered rree for joining! 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB + 71 CONCORD STREET + NEWARK 5, N.J. 


pore ae eee 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club clock 
Dept. 523 
71 Concord $t., Newark 5, NM. J. 


Please enroll me as a Member 
and send me the Black Forest 
Clock direct from West Germany 
PREE for joining. Start reguiar | renews! or re 
monthly shipments of the Club's | '**t#tement « 
selection of foreign merchandise | {pyr "C's" 
direct to me from countries of | cas 
origin and continue through the duplicating 
following term of membership countries 
[) 3 Months. .$ 7.00 1 enclose 
[1] 6 Months... 12.00 (save $2.00) "emittance for 
[] 12 Months... 22.00 (save £4.00) $ 


Name 
(Pieeee Print) 


Address 


City & Zone State 
All shipments come te you postpaid, end duty 

However fre t S. Post Office Dept. charges & 
service fee of ibe for delivering foreign 
is collected by your postman end cann 
1M CANADA. 5 months $7.05; 6 nthe 
months, $26.00. Delivered to your heme with ay 
ment of additional duty or postege Address: O71 
St. Timethy &t Montrest 24. @ 


(Please use additional sheet for gift subscriptions) 
——— —— ——e cmp qm cme ee ee 


rev-vr—e— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe gy 
—_——— meee eee ee ee 
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Science News Letrer for March 13, 1954 


- New Machines and Gadgets - 


For sources of more information on new things described, send a self-addressed stamped envelope to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C., and ask for Gadget Bulletin 717. 


% FURNITURE PAINT contains a new! 
discovered resin which seals off the wet 
surjace so that dust and dirt Spec ks are not 
embedded during the drying process. It 
dries evenly to a professional hand-rubbed 
look and contains no lead pigments that 
can harm children who nibble on the arti 
cles it protects. 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


& PEARL SPRAY is packaged in an aero 
sol can and is designed to produce a mother 
of-pearl finish on almost any surface, in 
cluding cloth, glass, wood, leather, c 
ramics, paper and metal. The spray is 
transparent, permitting the under color to 
show through. It comes in a kit with 
suitable under colors, thinner and a 
paint brush. 


small 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


< CLAM SHELLS, polished to a pearly 
finish, provide a novel way of serving sea 
foods, eggs, vegetables and meats on spe 
ctal The shells are about five 
inches long and wall not crack, discolor 
become dull in luster due to heat or 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


occasions. 


j 


@ EXPLOSION SUPPRESSOR’ make 
empty. fuel tanks on boats virtually explo 
ston-proof. The device is a wire canister 
filled with dry ice, shown in the photo 


graph. Lowered into the empty fuel tank 


We wish to serve you— 


LET US ORDER 


@ HI 


Kt 


we 


to nullify 

f ive it was origi 

é oped for use uth the U. S. Air 
F.89 Scorpion interceptor 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


{T-SHIELDING SUITS, made of 
and cloth, protect industrial 
who must operate in high-tempera 


ass fibers 


wrrers 


YOUR BOOK 


Don’t Delay 





getting that NEW BOOK you want 
SCIENCE NEWS LETTER 
gladly obtain for you any 


to read. 
will 
American book or magazine in 
print. Send check or money order 
covering regular retail price ($5 if 
price is unknown and adjustment 
We will pay post- 
Mail us 


your order, listing title, author, pub- 


will be made). 
age in the United States. 


lisher, price, and mail, with your 
complete return address, to Book 
Department, Science Service, 1719 
N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





To receive this Gadget Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 


ture areas. Up to 500°/, lighter than con- 
ventional protective clothing, the garments 
have aluminized coatings which help to 
keep the wearers cool by reflecting heat. 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


% INDIVIDUAL SIZZLING platters for 
0king hamburger retain the natural 
juices of the meat during broiling. The 
small platters can be transferred directly to 
plates and the meat can be served just as 
it was cooked. They can be rinsed clean 

easily after the meal. 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


i SILICONE LEATHER preservative 
keeps work shoes and leather equipment 
soft and pliable despite deteriorating 1n- 
fluences present in many industrial plants. 
Swabbed on the leather, the silicone coats 
individual fibers, permitting the leather to 
“breathe,” yet keeping out water and oil. 

Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


i PLASTIC PANES for the windows of 
industrial plants are designed to help re- 
duce damage in the event of an explosion 
by blowing out of their frames, giving vent 
to the built-up pressure inside.. In addi- 
tion to helping to prevent damage to the 
wall, the shatterproof panes eliminate the 
hazard of flying, sharp-pointed glass frag- 


ments 
Science News Letter, March 13, 1954 


Do You Know? 
Deo Jou ~ am a 


The National Arboretum in Washington 
150 different azalea plants growing. 


Chicago had its cleanest year on record 
in 1953 with an average monthly dustfall 
of 53.61 tons per square mile. 


The total number of visitors to the 180 
; under the National Park Service set 
new record in 1953 with 46,224,794 people. 


Industrial output of countries west of 
the Iron Curtain has increased to 140°, of 
the pre-war average. 

A “rubber” stamp has been made of 
transparent plastic so draftsmen can see 


where the impression goes. 


Less than five percent of the salt pro- 
duced in the United States is consumed in 
the home, the rest is used commercially. 


Tiny droplets of a sulfur-containing 
thioaldehyde compound produce the tears 
when an onion is cut. 





